


LIEUT. MAUGHAN SUCCEEDED WITH THIS COMBINATION 


When the Army Air Service decided to demon- 
strate to the world the mobility of American aircraft, 
they chose a Curtiss product. 

Lieutenant Maughan’s recent flight from New 
York to San Francisco between the hours of dawn 
and dusk was accomplished in a Curtiss designed and 
built Pursuit plane equipped with a Curtiss D-12 
motor and a Curtiss-Reed one-piece duralumin pro- 
peller. 

This threefold combination is indeed hard to beat, 
as each one preeminently leads its field. The plane 
of Curtiss design includes all the essentials necessary 
for high speed racing and high performance military 
aircraft, among w’hich are: 

Extreme maneuverability with comfort and visibility to 
the pilot at all times; 

Multispar cellular wings, with covering of spruce plank- 
ing instead of fabric — shrapnel proof — no cloth 
covering to tear off ; 

Steel tubular fuselage with a readily detachable engine 
mounting; 

Split axle type of landing chassis, in which shocks are 


absorbed by rubber discs acting in compression. This 
chassis, although but a few months old. has already 
been adopted as the standard type. 

Quickly detachable wing or cellular radiators eliminating 
resistance heretofore required for cooling; 

Oil temperature regulator, which permits instantaneous 
starting, even in the coldest weather, and then main- 
tains the proper temperature of the oil while in flight. 

The Curtiss D-12 motor, in addition to holding all 
the speed records of the world, now has to its credit 
Lieutenant Maughan’s achievement. On account of 
the small frontal area of the D-12 for the first time 
the size of the pilot rather than the engine controls the 
size of the fuselage. 

The Curtiss-Reed one-piece duralumin propeller, 
the safest and most efficient propeller ever tested, is 
unaffected by hail or rain, tall grass, small particles, 
age or climatic conditions. It too has done its part in 
winning these high speed and endurance tests. 

The Curtiss Pursuit as a fighting unit has no com- 
petitor in the world. It has set new standards for 
plane, motor, and propeller. 


On September 3rd Lieutenant R. C. Moffatt flew from Boston to New York in 58 minutes ! 

CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 

GARDEN CITY, L. I. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Airpl 


That you can use now 
ICo anc ] ma k e money with 


Curtiss JN4D in original crate $1300.00 

Curtiss JN4D used excellent condition 800.00 

Curtiss 3 pass, semi-cabin OX5 motor used cne season .. 850.00 

Curtiss 3 pass, semi-cabin OXX6 motor 3000 feet in 1 0 min. with full load 
guaranteed 1650 00 

Laird Swallow 3 pass. OX5 motor in excellent condition . . 900.00 

1924 Lincoln Standard 5 pass, in excellent condition 2750.00 

K-6 Oriole 3 pass, brand new | 500.00 

OX5 Oriole 2 pass, almost new 850.00 

These planes are priced for immediate sale and are subject to change in price without 
notice. A 25' ; deposit will hold any of these planes 30 days. These planes can be 
inspected at our Dayton Field. 

JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY COMPANY 

DAYTON, OHIO 
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The National Air Congress at Wichita 

Southwest Stages Highly Successful Aviation Meet 
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the pylons as if she had been a DH, but despite wonderful 
maneuvering he eonld not make up for the ship’s lesser speed. 
Most of the other pilots took the pylons at moderate angles, 
although Hoyte at times did some high angle stuff of first 


^A. W. HINKEL TROPHY RACE 



The New Laird Commercial 


The new Laird Commercial, which will be described in an 
early issue, has a great deal of family resemblance with the 
new" Swallow, whieh has already been described in these col- 
umns. It is a single hay tractor biplane with 0X5 engine and 
it carries two passengers and pilot in addition to 60 gal. of 
fuel at a high speed of about 95 ini. /hr. The landing speed 
is 40 ini./hr. The fuselage is built of duralumin tubing, as- 
sembled with steel sleeve fittings, and wire braced. The in- 
ter} lane struts are steel tubes of N type and incorporate a 
variable incidence gear, which is one of the chief external 
points of difference between the Laird Commercial and the 
New Swallow. The latter has two parallel interplane struts 
and the radiator is fitted underneath the fuselage, whereas the 
loird has it protruding from the top wing. The Laird 
furthermore has a normal V type landing gear, with shock 
absorbers in streamlined casings reminiscent of Avro practice, 
whereas the New Swnllow carries the wheels on tripod struc- 
tures, without any axle, somewhat in the manner of the new 
Huff Dulands, except that the shock absorbers are wound 
alongside the wheels. Finally, the Laird has an inverted V 
type cnbone, while the New Swallow has outwardly sloping 
struts. These characteristics will enable those of our readers 
who have not yet seen the two ships to identify them without 
difficulty. 

Before the feature race of the day. the Liberty Engine race 
for the Wichita Engle trophy and $800 in cash prizes, the 
four Curtiss P\V8's of the 1st Pursuit Group from Selfridge 
Field. Mt. Clemens, Mich., which is under the command of 
Mnj. Thomas Lampliier, gave an exhibition of formation fly- 
ing and pursuit tactics. This and the individual stunting 
later in the day by Lieuts. G. P. Tourtellot and A. W. Black- 
hum in their Curtiss Pursuits, was by far the most spec- 
tacular flying ever seen in the southwest. 

There is nothing in the world with whieh to compare the 
infernal combination of piercing shriek and the drone of 400 
hp. Curtiss 1)12 engines as these pursuit planes dart down and 
past the spectators at 250 mi./hr. And to see these planes 
roar by on their side, with nothing to keep them up hut the 
small area of the fuselage driven through the air by the pro- 
peller. is a sight which thrills even the oldest aviation hand. 

Liberty Engine Race 

Seven Do Haviland 4B's took part in the Liberty Engine 
race, pi'oted by Mnj. H. S. Burwell, of Kelly Field, San 
Antonio; Capt. B. W. Bedinger, Fort Riley; Lieut. James B. 
Hidden and C. MeK. Robinson, Brooks Field, San Antonio; 
Lieut. T. I’. (Red) Smith, Chnnute Field, Rantoul, 111. ; Lieuts. 
B. E. P.o'nnd and H. R. Rivers, Scott Field, Belleville, 111. 
The race was a 60 mi. affair. The ships took off at intervals, 
swept around to the north and flashed down for a flying start. 


tVICPITA EAGLE TROPHY RACE 



From the start it was apparent that Haddon and Smith 
were setting a smashing pace. Before the race was three laps 
old, the original starting order had been changed and the 
slower ships were left in the lurch. But it was skill more than 
speed that won. Haddon proceeded to show the whole field 
how a pylon should be rounded at 125 mi./hr. His judgment 
was excellent and he gained hundreds of yards at every turn. 

Haddon was given a great hand when he was announced 
the winner. His time was 28 min. 17.01 see., an average speed 
of 127.2 mi./hr. Smith finished 15 sec. slower for 126.1 mi. 
Lieutenant Boland took third prize home to the officers' metis 
with a speed of 123.6 mi./hr. The official timer's record shov/s 
that Haddon flew a beautiful race, starting off with a burnt 
of speed on the first lap which he turned at 128.8 mi./hr. 
He then held his ship to a steady gait around 126 and 127 
mi. and opened everything up on the final lap for the fastest 
time of the day, 129.2 mi./hr. The De Hnvilands made even 
better time here than at Dayton although the legs of the 
course were shorter and turns more frequent. 

The TCS Appears 

The Liberty Engine race was scarcely finished when the 
Army airship TC5 appeared over the field and made ready 
to land. A landing crew of 70 volunteers had been recruited 
when Capt. E. W. Hill and Lieut. Harold Rivers arrived with 
the news that the blimp was on the w*ay from Tulsa. Captain 
Hill explained the duties of a landing crew and staged a dress 
rehearsal on the field, which caused a large part of the crowd 
to drift in that direction.wondering what was afoot. 

The TC5 is the same airship which took the Sperry messen- 
ger plane aloft at Davton and launched it from mid-air. 
She is 202 ft. long and is filled with 220,000 eu. ft. of helium, 
a fire-proof gas. She is driven by twin propellers and carries 
four pilots, two engineers and one radio man. The ship has 
a high speed of 60 mi./hr. and a cruising radius of 800 nii. 

Probably not one in a hundred persons on the flying field 
had ever seen a blimp brought down. The crowd almost got 
out of hand in its eagerness to see the process. Captain Hills* 

• landing crew did the job well enough, considering their brief 
training. The gusty wind gave them plenty to do once they 
had their hands on the handling guys, thrown from the ship's 
nose. Saturday night she rode at anchor, the anchor con- 
sisting of several tons of sandbags. 

Gusty Wind Hinders Parachutes 

The same wind that played its tricks for the fliers and the 
TC5, proved a puzzle to the parachute droppers who left 
their planes at 1 ,500 ft. and aimed for a mark in the center 
of the field. J. Sadotvsky, of Blackwell, Okla., the first man 
down, jumped tco soon and overshot the mark by 664 ft. 
Paul Duncan and Jimmy Bethel, of Carver's Flying Circus, 
jumped together, but Duncan maneuvered his parachute in 
better fashion and landed within 457 ft. of the mark, winning 
first prize ($100). Sadowsky won the second prize ($75), 
while Bethel was third with 740 ft. He won $50. The fourth 
prize was not awarded. 

After the final event scores of persons took their first air- 
plane rides. There were planes enough to take care of them 
all. Among the commercial ships that flew in was the Tux- 
horn Lark (60 hp. Wright L4) of Kansas City, the only 
monoplane at the congress. B. M. Tuxhom, its designer and 
pilot, was at the stick. 

The Second Day’s Events 

Although civilian pilots did some very fine flying, it was the 
Army contingent’s spectacular racing for the Detroit News 
and Wichita Chamber of Commerce trophies that featured the 
final day of the Wichita air meet. A crowd of 25,000 persons, 
many of whom hnd come from a radius of a hundred miles 
or more, watched the proceedings with great interest. 

The Detroit News trophy was to have been competed for 
at the Dayton meet by Air Mail ships, hut as none were en- 
tered the trophy was put up by its donors for the Wichita 
meet. Like in 1922, at the Detroit meet, the trophy was again 
competed for by Martin Bombers of the Air Service. 

Lieut. J. D. Corkille of Brooks Field, Tex., won this race 
in which he did some spectacular flying which recalled the 
racing days of Detroit. Some of the big bombers rounded 
the pylons at angles varying from 50 to 60 deg. 
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The weather was ideal for flying, with scarcely a breath 
of wind stirring. Before 1 p. m., when the first race was 
called, cars were parked eight deep for a mile and a half. 

Dead Stick Contest 

A fine showing was made in the dead stick landing contest, 
first on the program. According to the rules, contestants 
flew to a height of 1,500 ft. cut off their engines and landed 
to a mark without power. K. R. Garver, flying a Laird- 
Swallow, came within 7 ft. S>/ 2 in. of the mark. He won 
first prize ($100). Basil Rowe’s SVA pulled up 10 ft. 7 in. 
from the line winning second prize ($75). This was a par- 
ticularly fine performance considering that the SVA lands 
quite fast and that it requires much skill to handle her with 
the motor off. Walter Beech, who has the prize winning habit, 
took third place with a distance of 29 ft. Beech won $50. 
B. M. Tuxhom with his little parasol monoplane finished last 
in the money, winning $25 for landing within 52 ft. from the 


Commercial Handicap Race 

The first race of the afternoon was a handicap race for 
light commercial airplanes, seating two or more passengers, 
for the Wichita Bencon trophy and $600 in cash prizes. 
Handicaps were based on the fastest lap made by the ships 
on Saturday, so that if each pilot duplicated his best per- 
formance the ships would cross the finish line together. As 
is generally the case in such handicap affairs, the theory 
looked handsomer than the practice, and some of the con- 
testants were not exactly jubilant when they heard of their 
placing. On account of better weather conditions all the 
planes made faster time, but the most remarkable pickup was 
made by Walter Beech in the Swallow racer. 



Bench won the event by adding almost ten miles an hour 
to his Saturday record, which brought his average speed to 
114.5 mi./hr. Basil Rowe’s SVA again outdistanced all the 
commercial planes with a speed of 116.4 mi./hr., but this was 
only two mihs better than his best previous speed. He fin- 
ished fifth. K. R. Garver took second place in a Laird 
Swallow, and Hans Hoyte third in a Yaekey Sport. 

So far the meet had come off without any serious accident. 
Only Major Tinker's special DH4B, with its highly polished 
veneer fuselage, looking like a private yacht, elected to turn 
oyer on its back when the throttle broke in the hand of its 
pilot, Lieut. B. E. Noland, while he was taking off. The top 
wing and the rudder were badly strafed, but pilot and me- 
chanic escaped unhurt. Moral : “Let none tinker with my 
ship !" Rebellious engines forced some pilots to land and 
withdraw from the races, but all landings were made under 
power without any fuss, thus demonstrating to the public the 
safety of flying, even race flying, with good skips and sound 


The Price of Acrobatics 

It is therefore all the more to be regretted that the inclusion 
in the program of aerial acrobatics — the wing walking variety, 
not the stunting kind— resulted in the death of Mrs. Ruth 
Garver, ot Carver’s Flying Circus, when her Hardin para- 
chute failed to open from a height of about 800 ft. 

This dreadful accident, which cast a pall of gloom over the 
remaining events, happened during the acrobatic and stunting 
contest for the J. H. Turner Trophy, whieh was competed 

for between the various — *- ' *' — a • - . > 

Mrs. Garver hnd gone v: 


Wayno Neville, to make a parachute descent together with 
Mrs. Levaughn Neville, the pilot’s wife, who was to jump 
from the opposite wing. The two performers jumped at the 
same time. Mrs. Neville's chute opened fully after a few 
seconds, but Mrs. Garver's did not. It kept “dish-dragging” 
despite all her jerking and kicking. The ropes seemed matted 
in the center and she fell nearly as hard as if she had been 
without support of any kind. The unfortunate woman died 
without uttering a word as doctors and ambulance men hur- 
ried to her. She was terribly crushed. 

“A Nerve-racking Business" 

Mrs. Neville was using the parachute of Mrs. Garver, 
while the latter used one belonging to Paul Duncan. She 
supervised its packing in the bag and declared it to be in 
good shape. Mrs. Neville insisted that she be allowed to* 
use Duncan’s parachute, she said, as she weighs 123 lb., nine 
pounds more than her companion. It was the first time this 
season that Mrs. Garver had not used her own chute, and the 
descent that cost her life was to have been her last for the 
season. The circus was going into winter quarters and its 
members were going on a vacation to Texas, where the Gar- 
vers own a ranch. 

Mrs. Neville declared afterwards that she was through with 
parachute jumping. This was her third jump. 

“One can do parachute work for years, but one always feds 
nervous before a drop,’’ she said. 

“It’s a nerve-wrecking business. One can stand it for a 
season, but you need a winter’s rest before you start again. 
After a hard day’s work I’ve dreamed that Wayne (her hus- 
band) has been killed. These dreams are so realistic, too. that 
they linger with you for days. The tragedy today seeias 
just like one of those nightmares I've suffered time and again 
during the season.” 

The Jenny Race 

The next flying event was a Jenny race for the Swallow 
■ Trophy. Coming after the DH race and the events for the 
faster and more modern commercial ships, the Jenny race 
proved even to the lay public a tame affair. It is really sur- 
prising how quickly the not-vet-flying public acquires an “eye" 
for what lines in airplane design make for power and speed. 
And the four Canucks and the lone JN4D really looked like 
the last survivors of a prehistoric family in the company of so 
many Swallows, Wacos, Lairds, Yaekey Sports, etc., that 
mark the several steps in the survival of the fittest commercial 

The trophy and $150 prize money was won by D. A. Askew, 
whose Canuck covered the four 10-mi. laps of the race at the 
rate of 72.9 mi./hr. R. W. Cantwell came in second with 72 
mi. /hr., winning $100. Wayne Farrar, on a JN4D, finished 
third, averaging 66.8 mi./hr. He won $50. Billy Tipton was 
fourth with 65.2 mi./br., and Tex .LaGrone was fifth with 
62.5 mi./hr. 

Martin Bombers Act Like Fighters 

The Detroit News Trophy race called for a flying start 
whieh gave the crowd its first real thrill of the afternoon, 
for the big bombers circled off to the south and then swooped 
down across the starting line with both Liberty-12 motors 
opened wide roaring like angry lions. 

Two of the Martins were from Brooks Field, San Antonio, 
piloted by Incuts. J. D, Corkille and F. I. Patrick; one from 
Chanute Field, Rantoul, 111., commanded by Lieut. .7. D. 
Givens; and the fourth from Kelly Field. San Antonio, in 
charge of Capt. J. Harvey. Corkille and Patrick's ships, 


DETROIT NEWS TROPHY RACE 

Lc J^Ij' Corklll^ MarUn Bomber flJb.-lZ 

plane* " The trophy wa* competed lor * end 'won* la*t year by 
N.A.A, put it in competition at Wichita. 
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not quite turn np to expectations. Twenty-five minutes later 
we landed at Lambert-St. Louis Field, operated by the St. 
Louis Flying Club, where excellent service was bad. 

If the story of this unusual accident has been told in some 
detni'. it is because we feel that some pilots who read this 
account may some day profit by our experience. In the first 
place, it would seem advisable to examine the wristpin set- 
screws nt every general motor overhaul. The fact that they 
are beautifully wired down, as if to defy eternity, should 
not deter mechanics from investigating how the setscrew looks 
in broad daylight. 

In the second place, the system of tipping over a ship to 
take out its motor, though common enough practice among 
barnstormers, may still offer a valuable tip to some less ex- 
perieii. ‘-1 pilots. 

Lesson No. 3 of our unrequested stay over night at Marine, 
111., where there is a good country type hotel, was that it 
demonstrated the advantage of having an accessible engine 
mountin'--. This may appear like a needless repetition of a 
venerable old saying — but just unfasten yourself all the con- 
nection- of an engine and see whether you won't find a few 
bolts or cotterpins that might be made more accessible. 


100 Per Cent Safe Flying 

And the fourth and last moral of the story is that commer- 
cial aviation can be made 100 per eent safe with np to date 
equipment and flying over good country. Our own experience 

The held in which we landed was perfectly level, with 
fairly good approaches, but small. It is doubtful whether a 
Jennie could have made it without at least washing out its 
undercarriage. It might have, but the chances would have 
Itcen against it. Any ship with a higher landing speed would 

Bui our saucy Swallow, carrying its four occupants and its 
still remaining 15 gal. of gasoline, glided so deliberately that 
the pilot had to kill altitude by sideslipping her into the field. 
Once the ship touched ground, she rolled a couple of hundred 
feet — there was no wind on the ground — and came to a stop. 

It was a demonstration of the safety of modern air trans- 
portation such as had not been scheduled, but which was all 
the wore convincing. 

The next day we started at 10 a. m. for our final dash to 
Wichita. The story of this flight can be told briefly. 

The weather was not ns good as on the (light from Dayton, 
the air being bumpy on account of numerous rain clouds' that 
were chasing each other across the sky. However we never 
got into any rainstorms, as it frequently happened to other 
"On-la- \\ k-hita" racers. Most of the trip was mnde in a 
strong wind from the south, which, blowing across onr course, 
naturally slowed us down. At 12 :46 we landed at Richards 
Field, Kansas. City, gassed and lunched. The businesslike 
manner in which this airport is operated was particularly 

We took off again from Richards Field at 2 :01 p. m. and nt 
4j55 we landed at California Section Flying Field, Wichita, 
which had been specially prepared for the air meet. Several 
civilian and military entries wore already lined up there. 


A State That’s an Airdrome 

The location of this field is ideal for any. even the fastest. 
The approaches are excellent in all directions, per- 




fectly level country stretching a 

reach. In fact, the whole state of Kansas is nothing but a 
Hugo airdrome. And as all section lines run north-south and 
cast-west, it is the easiest thing in the world to get one’s bear- 
ings Imru the ground. 

It is then no wonder that Kansas is taking to the airplane 
mthont much shouting— simply using it as the newest means 
Of transportation. And not only Kansas, but all the Middle 
Vest and the Southwest ns well. To one coming from the 
.where commercial aviation means mainlv aerial photo- 
graphic work and special charter flights with films and photo- 
nura!'- thl ?g comes as a revelation. The truth of the 

' A ' 1 '* ' n Hre Middle and South West the people have 

to the eonclnsion that the airplane will solve their 
.orta.,™, other vehiele possibly can. With 


transportation troubles at 


a few exceptions, the country is flat as a billiard table, making 
for maximum safety in flying. Communities are far apart. 
Distances are great. Railroad service is very slow and lacks 
flexibility. And the sudden prosperity that has come with the 
oil business makes people put a new valuation on the time 
factor. When they want to get to a place to close a deal they 
want to get there quickly-. A new- aggressiveness and a new 
spirit of enterprise have grown out of this oil business that 
will change our notions of the “sleepy Middle West." 

• Farmers That Fly 

There is nothing unusual nowadays in a man hiring n plane 

10 fly from Kansas to Texas or Arizona or Colorado. Seven 
or eight honrs’ flying in a day is like nothing to these hardy 
men of the plains. They don't ask for Pullmans — a flivver 
will do. What more, n good many of them — ranch owners, 

011 men,, farmers, etc. — own and fly their own ships “to vet 
there quick." 

At first they took what they could get. Jennies, Canucks, 
Standards. And then one or two said to themselves that per- 
haps money would buy- something that the average person 
would find easier to flv. They were willing to pay- the price — 
but you had to show them. The rickety old war crates would 
do in an emergency, but what they wanted was a practical I v 
fool-proof ship. One that if you pulled the stick too far back 
would not stall and fall off on one wing, but would simply 
settle and lose altitude until the pilot changed his mind. A 
ship tiiat could be set down in any- old field, so you could 
walk np to the farmhouse and ask for a glass of, say, milk, 
and haring obtained it, you could hop off again. Finally, a 
ship that wou'd require the least possible attention on ’the 
ground, and that could be repaired in a blacksmith shop or 
by a carpenter. No fancy stuff. Simple, straight forward, 
rugged construction. 

The Miracle of It 

And strange to say, the men of the plains are beginning 
to get what they want in airplanes. It's coming out slowly, 
hut it's coming. Between the Great Lakes and the Gulf Const 
there extends the most wonderful natural airway- in the world, 
many hundred miles broad. Along this airway there are per- 
haps a dozen, perhaps many more small airplane companies 
that are burning midnight oil to produce the aerial (liver 
which the progressive Middle West is asking for. Some of 
these ships have already- appeared on the market, but most 
of them are still in the blueprint stage. Next year ought to 
see them burst in upon the pnblie. 

In the meantime, those ships that have already- been pro- 
duced are finding a ready market. To cite a striking instance, 
there is the New Swallow. Since the first of these ships was 
completed last spring, twenty-six have been sold, and all of 
them in the Middle West and in the Southwest. 

Now twenty-six airplanes do not seem to cut a big figure. 
But when it is realized that each of these ships sold for six 
or seven times the amount of money for which a Jennie tan 
be bought on the market, the proposition takes on n different 
aspect. On the face of these figures even the greatest skeptic 
rannot deny that there exists a market — a small market as 
yet, but one which cannot help growing — for safe, efficient 
and reasonably* priced aerial flivvers, or air-cabs, or whatever 
they be called. 

The -‘Central Airway Belt” — ns the flat country from the 
Great Lakes to Mexico may be called for want of a more 
descriptive term — is now witnessing the beginning of real air 
transportation. This result it owes almost entirely- to its own 
efforts. The state of Kansas alone — where large cities are few 
and far between has today- about a dozen municipal landing 
fields and some 200 civilian airplanes. Few, if any, cities ill 
the United States are more perfectly situated to' become a 
nat'onal air transportation center than Wichita. A commer- 
cial plane, flyirg for 10 hr. at the rate of 100 mi./hr., may- 
reach before nightfall tlrrty-five states of the Union as well 
as six Canadian Provinces and five states of Old Mexico. The 
interest in aviation at Wichita is evidenced by the fact that 
within a period of ninety- days $20,000 was raised by public 
spirited citizens to finance the National Air Congress, or 
flying meet, that was held there on Oct. 11 and 12. 


LIGHT PLANES AND GLIDERS 

Edited by Edmund T. Allen 


The Rickenbacker Trophy Race 

On account of some slip between the judges’ and the an- 
nouncer's stands nt the Dayton Air Races, the Rickenbacker 
Trophy cross country race for light planes, slated for Mon- 
day, Oct. 0. was not mnde known to the visitors, or indeed, 
to anyone outside of those immediately- concerned. Conse- 
quent'v there were very few spectators who saw the take off 
at Wilbur Wright Field for the first light plane cross country 
T.-iee to he held in America. This fact did not, however, in- 
terfere with the entry- of all available light planes . These 
were first, the Mummert “Sport,” monoplane, second. The 
Dormny, Henderson engined parasol monoplane, built and 
flown by- Etienne Dormoy- of McCook Field, and third, the 
Driggs- j ohnson cabin monoplane, flown by Jimmie Johnson. 
The latter two light planes were discussed in some detnil in 

The Mummert Sport Plane 

The Mummert entry is the third monoplane of the group. 
It is in fact, a low wing machine of the Junkers type. 
Harvey Mummert lias long been a light plane builder. His 
biplane of 1921 and the Harley engined high wing monoplane 
of 1923 will be remembered as among the first serious at- 
tempts in the direction of low-powered sport planes. Mr. 
Mummert's reasons for designing this year’s machine as a 
low wing type were apparently those of structural simplicity 
and improved pilot's vision. The wing section is a modified 
Curtiss 35B of the double cambered type described and 
tested in a recent N.A.C.A. report on experiments with var- 
ious plan forms and effects of taper on thick wings. In plan 
form this w-ing is much like the JL6. Its span is 26 ft., its 
area, 135 sq. ft., giving an aspect ratio of 5. It tapers from 
a 6 ft. chord at the root to a 4 ft. chord at the tip where it 
thins out noticeably. At the root the wing is some 12 in. thick. 
The wing spars at this place take the landing loads, for the 
wheels are separated by- about 9 ft. The landing gear is very- 
like that once used on the Bat Bantam bf Nordyne and Kool- 
hoven desitm. It is of the separated axle type. The axle from 
each wheel is bent and carried in to the side of the fuselage. 
The vertical member which takes the compression loads of 
landing passes up to the wing at a point some 3Vz ft. from 
the side of the fuselage. Shook absorbtion is taken care of 
at the top of this strut, entirely within the wing. 

Unreliable Power Plants 
Fuselage construction on Mummert’s machine is of plywood 
sides and spruce members. The pilot’s cockpit is directly 
over the center of the wing, and the engine mounting is well 
forward with ample room for a comfortable “office.” The 
big 74 cu. in. Harley engine seemed quite small in the nose 
of the fuselage- The heavy engine section showed that the 
designer has had much experience with unbalanced engines. 
It is remembered that the Lawram-e two cylinder Penguin 
engine with which Mr. Mummert equipped his little biplane 
of 1921. was of the single-throw type. On several occasions 
the carburetor is reported to have shaken loose on the Pen- 
guins. It required a massive engine-hed to hold them in 
place. Mr. Mummert has been the only- one who lias suc- 
ceeded in building his engine-sections strong enough to with- 
stand the engine vibrations of our V type motorcycle engines. 
Even so. however, engine-trouble was constantly experienced, 
causing his elimination from the first race, two forced landings 
in the second race, and elimination after 20 mi. in the Riek- 
enbaeker Trophy Race. 

It was a piece of near sigbtedness on the part of the engine- 
manufacturers to have overlooked the opportunity to assist 
the light-plane builders to keep their motors running properly. 


They lost sight right here of one of the greatest advertising 
possibilities ever made available to them. As it is now, one 
wonders why these makes of motorcycle engines will run well 
in n motorcycle, when they- can not be kept going for tea 
consecutive minutes in a light plane. 

The Other Light Planes 
Indeed, it was undependable engines that kept out of the 
race the other light planes. There were four biplanes. Mr. 
Fasig and Mr. Turner of Wilbur Wright Field, designed and 
built a light biplane around the 76 cu. in. Indiaii Chief, fitted 
with a Thor reduction gear. The fuselage was a very neat 
welded steel tube structure, fabric-covered. The wings were 
of standard two box spar design. The Clark Y section was 
used and gave excellent results during the time the engine 
kept operating. With a span of 18 ft., a chord of 40 in. and 
119 sq. ft. of surface, this machine took off at 30 to 35 mi./hr., 
and handled surprisingly- well in the air. It weighed 475 lb. 
gross, giving a wing loading of 4 Ib./sq. ft. and a power 
loading of 23 Ib./hp. The motor gave a great deal of trouble, 
vibrated very badly, and refused to carburate properly. Mr. 
Fasig and Mr. Turner are planning to replace it with some 
other type of motor. The plane itself is entirely satisfactory. 

Snyder’s biplane was in general plan-form like the Fasig- 
Tnmer machine. It was built in 1920 and 21 and was flown 
by Macrendy at that time. Recently it was refinished and 
entered in the “speed and efficiency” race. Its characteristics 
are as follows: Span. 21 ft. 7 in.; chord, 3 ft. 9 in.; area, 
147 sq. ft.; section, U.S.A. 4; weight empty, 314 lb.; weight 
full, 500 lb.; engine, Indian Chief running at 2500 r.p.m.; 
chain drive reduction, 1200 r.p.m. propeller-speed. In the 
first race the motor suddenly quit when over a very bad ter- 
rain and the machine was overturned on landing. 

The Heath “Feather” was another light plane built several 
years ago. It was actually- flown in the fall of 1918 in 
Chicago. It is a single bay biplane of purely conventional 
design and construction, equipped with a 72 cu. in. Thor 
motor. It weighed 450 lb. gross. Its span is 22 ft-, its area 
165 sq. ft., its section a U.S.A. 4 loaded to 3.7 lb. per sq.ft 
In the second race the machine left the ground almost im- 
mediately upon opening the throttle, floated a bit in the strong 
wind, and then when a gust struck one wing, it came down 
and overturned and was thereby eliminated from further 

The fourth biplane was one that was built in 1920 by Mr. 
Mix of Chicago. It is designed as a straight reduction m 
linear dimensions from a larger plane, with the result that 
the aspect ratio is very small. This little biplane has a 12 
ft. span, 84 sq. ft. area, and weighs gross in the neighborhood 
of 360 lb. An Indian eight-valve racing motor is installed, 
driving the propeller direct nt 2700 r.p.m. The fnselage is of 
stick and wire construction and the tail surfaces are single 
sheets of plyw-ood, externally braced. This biplane did not 
fly in the races. 

Story of the Race 

The Rickenbacker race with the three monoplanes as en- 
trants started off according to schedule. A11 three machines 
climbed easily and steadily*, and left for Norton Field. Colum- 
bus. like any ordinary X’lnnes. Mummert was reported as 
having a forced landing 20 mi. east of Dayton, and being 
unable to continue. A short time later Johnson had n forced 
landing near Clifton, Ohio, but after cleaning ont the gas 
line he was off again, and eventually came in second place 
Mr. Dormoy won first prize and the trophy, a very fine cast 
presented by Eddie Rickenbacker. 

Dormov’s time for the 140 mi. was 2 hr. His fuel con- 
sumption was 31/2 gal., making a record of 40 mi./gal. 01 
1200 
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Publisher’s News Letter 

By C. G. Grey, “The Aeroplane London. 


Advertising was invented in America. Nobody advertises 
so much or so emphatically as the American business man. 
So it seems queer, coming as a stranger to a strange though 
very friendly land, to find that about the only people in 
American Aviation who advertise at all strenuously are the 
Flying Services of the U. S. Army and Navy. 

Of course the Services would not be so vulgar or so commer- 
cial as lo advertise in the ordinary way of publicity — except 
for enlisted men. But they do advertise very successfully, for 
they get more free publicity than any business in the World, 
except perhaps Henry Ford's. 

What is the Shenandoah and her trip to the Pacific Coast 
and back except a huge advertisement for the Navy ? She 
has no War value and no Commercial value. What Service 
slue she has is purely experimental. And her chief value 
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Under 


the ZR3 other than an advertiser 

s Treaty she is forbidden to have an, 

for reparations must not be paid in War Material. She 
must be put to a commercial use within six months. But she 
has no commercial value. Therefore, except as an experiment 
in construction, her only use is as an advertisement for the 
Navy or Army. 

What were the flying displays at Dayton and elsewhere 
other than advertisements for the Army ? 

What were the Pulitzer Races of 1922 and 1923 other 
than advertisements for the Army and Navy ? And was not 
the 1924 Pulitzer Race intended as an advertisement for the 
Army ? The fact that it turned out to be a very bad adver- 
tisement does not make it any less an advertisement. 

Nobody blames the Army and Navy for advertising. The 
.re money they can squeeze out of 
more aircraft. And the bigger the 
:er for the Defence of America — 
for the Aircraft Industry. 

s so far as running 
itside 


they advertise the .... 
Congress for more men and 
Air Services grow the bet 
and incidentally the better 
Apparently their advertising 
ral of their 


Bolshevik Rr 
State (barring the rake 




rrything nominally belongs 
'It7. no Service publication would be 
directly with a commercial enterprise, as 
seems to be allowed by the American Service High Com- 
mands. But the fact that U. S. Air Services does exist shows 
the way m which the Commanding Officers of the Army and 
\7, L , mce aPPtedate the sweet uses of advertisement. 
With such a magnificent example of self-advertisement be- 
morc surprising that the American Aircraft 
The support given by the 
>n!y te 


fore them 
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paper 'ooks lamentable alongside that given to the English. 
French and Italian and even the German aircraft press, 
talking to people in the Trade, one meets the old. old 


r, the Govera- 
se. That is the poorest 
kind of false economy. 


mt that the Trade has only . 

, I so there is no need to adv< 

Posable argument in favor of the woi 
Jua look at it this way:— 

Indue p * ace ' an) ' Trade that hopes ever to become an 
iy needs a strong trade paper to fight its battles. And 
ig trade paper in which to air its arguments. A big 


and strong trade paper costs money for salaries and wages, 
for paper and printing. And unless the proprietor happens to 
be a millionaire philanthropist Trade advertising must bear a 
part of the burden. If it does not. then the paper passes 
out and the Trade is left without either a defensive barrier 
or an arena. 

In the second place, it pays to advertise to Government 
Services. After all, who are the people on whom the buying 
of aircraft and motors and accessories and material ultimately 
depend ? They are the pilots and engineers and mechanics of 
the Flying Services. If a plane or a propeller or a motor or a 
meter gets a bad name among these users it is not going to be 
used vep’ long, and if it gets a good name it is going to be 
bought in the long run. And good advertising is the best and 
cheapest way of making a good name. 

The pilots and engineers and mechanics are to the Aircraft 
Trade what the retail buyer is to any other trade. They arc 
the users of the goods. When an advertisement has soaked the 
name of an article into them they ask for it from their station 
stores, which is the retail store of commerce. When the 
stores of various stations have been asked often enough they 
demand supplies of that article from the supply depots, which 
correspond to the wholesale warehouses of commerce. When 
the supply depots have been asked often enough by enough 
stores they ask in turn for that article from the purchasing 
departments of the Services, which correspond to the whole- 
sale merchant who buys and sells without ever seeing his goods 
in bulk and dealing only on samples. 

Thus you have repeated in the Services exactly the same 
chain of purchasers which you find in any other trade. Try 
it for yourself if you don't believe it. Think off-hand of the 
names of the best aeroplanes in Europe and you will find your- 
self merely repeating a list of the biggest advertisers in tile 
English and French aviation papers. These firms advertise 
because they make the best aircraft and sell most of them. 
Also they make the best aircraft because they have the brains 
not only to make them but to advertise them. 

The man who has not the intelligence to advertise largely 
and cleverly may make one or two good aeroplanes, just as 
a village bootmaker may make one or two good pairs of boots. 
But the man who wants to make good goods and make them 
in^ quantities and so make big money has to spend money in 

Also, it has been said that a nation has the newspapers it 
deserves. It is perfectly certain that an industry has the trade 
journals it deserves. If a Trade will not support its trade 
journal that journal cannot support the Trade. And buyers 
at home and abroad whether in the Services or not. almost 
inevitably estimate the importance of a Trade by the general 
appearance of the journal which it supports. The Trade 
which has a poor-looking journal must be a poor trade. 

But if a trade does happen to be poor owing to temporary 
bad trade there is no need to advertise the fact by issuing a 
poor-looking trade journal. If it comes to a question of econ- 
omy it is better to get rid of a junior clerk and advertise well 
than to drop advertising and keep the clerk. For the salary 
of a clerk will buy a biggish advertisement in any aircraft 
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A Suggested National Air Policy 

That a National Aviation Policy is needed by the United States is obvious. To gel such a 
policy in concrete form Aviation requested several thoughtful friends of aeronautical progress tn 
ma\e suggestive and constructive recommendations. Some of them are given below and will be 
printed each week with additions, omissions and such other changes as appear to be helpful toward 
the formulation of a sound national air policy. Readers of AVIATION and others can render no 
greater service to the cause of aeronautical progress than contributing their comments and 
suggestions. 

GOVERNMENTAL. 

A continuing program of aircraft development both governmental and commercial. 

A civilian, charged with championing a national air policy, is needed in the Government. L.abinet 
Aircraft committees in the House and Senate to hold aircraft hearings where civilians as well as government 
cflicials can express their opinions, ‘■■composed of fliers. 

A detailed aircraft budget for all Governmental Departments, and an annual statement of al 
An experienced staff of flying officers at the head of all governmental air defense services. 

Coordination cf all procurement and experimental aircraft work of the government under one agency. 
“Co-ordination of the aircraft experimental development of the government leaving procurement to the varioi 
branches themselves. , , , 

Limitation of government manufacture to repair of aircraft and specialized work that cannot be done by pnva 
firms. *A'o limitation on experimental construction. 

The elimination of the duplication of aerial functions and facilities by g 
A country wide Air Mail system of trunk lines connecting the principal 
for air mail pilots. 

Establishment of a National Airway System through cooper 
Cities. “A landing field in every large city. 

A national aircraft law that will regulate aviation, administ 
engineers, “and federal air police. 

Membership of the United States in the International Convi 
* Increased governmental appropriations for aerial developr 
* Encouragement of aviation rather than subsidy. 




lion of the Federal Governmer 
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COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT OPERATION. 

Ciealion of commercial air lines by private enterprise or government subsidy. 

Encouragement of participation by private companies in aircraft races and competitions. 

Encouragement of the training of pilots by civilian schools. 

Creating an Esprit de Corps among flying men all over the country by frequent gathenngs at aviation 
“Encouragement of safe and sane flying. . 

*A continuing organization, including representatives of all important points of view in aeronautic 
discussion of standards for aeronautics where standardization is desirable. 

INDUSTRIAL AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION. 

Recornition that a sound aeronautical industry is a prim: necessity of our National Defense. 

An active industrial association that will coordinate the aircraft industry and defend it from attack. 
Encouragement of the designing of new types of aircraft by manufacturers by allowing them to 
proprietory rights. , . , , .. j. 

Concentration of manufacturing firms on specialized types of army and navy aircraft. * When production de- 
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CIVILIAN. 

composed of public spirited cits: 


well 
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aft. “When p 
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leadership on national aeronautical policy. “Unification oj au aeronautical orgur 
sociation with chapters in all cities and towns. 

An Annual Aviation Week during which the country will think of aerial progress 
The formation of local aero clubs by fliers for the purpose of stimulating flying in 
Encouraging the public to fly and patronize the air mail and transport facilities. 
“The encouragement of gliding and soaring contests, especially interscholastic. 
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BELLANCA 

6 Sealer with 90 lip. OXS 

COLUMBIA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

FARM1NGDALE. L. I., N. Y. 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 

Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 

Office: 810 Atlantic Bldg. Flying from field el G. S. Ireland 
PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY. N. J. 





PETREL MODEL FIVE— 

— Super-Performance In the 3 Sealer Class — 

— Air Cooled or Water Cooled Motor*' — 

Details on Models Four & Five gladly/ furnished on request 

III FF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 

OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


NEW HS2L FLYING BOATS 

AND MF BOATS 
$600.00 

GULF COAST AIRLINE 

S15 Whitney-Central Bldg. New Orleans, La. 

DAY TON-W RIGHT BUILT LIBERTY MOTORED 

n|nu.!^f^,r 4 mnpp7ng''cai5?ra" “Vl ‘ : ‘ | ;K '" y ' j' e ' ,rcl ’J''"' -'after, 

n " .t"r,c plane- may he seen and demonstrated at our dying field. 

THE RINEHART WHELAN COMPANY. Inc. 

SOUTH FIELD DAYTON. OHIO 

*n rP er"e?n'a| M era”s*U 

*1.250; Used JN41ts In exeellent eondition all ready lo take of. 
SVo*'' tie .V‘"' , ”7' l ‘!" r "' eoinplete. erated. *;too: Canuck Uppers 
Slightly I sed Casings *:i :'V,« Tube's joT Altimeters. alwSket* *'! ! 
I srlionii'l.-r-. nil makes. *5: New .1N4D I .Sliding Gears, eompleie. 
f' A ’, V;i 1 l | e i r Tipped Toothpick PropeUers. *15; New JN4D Cowling, 
right *13. left *12: New Spark Plugs 25r. or in dosen lots *2.40: 
Sterling Sliver Hsr P'n “2 th . “Jety celeb *1. Prompt service 
orders. WALLACE AERO CO.. Bertendorf. Iowa 

New SEAGULLS *2500.00. New K6 ORIOLES *2200.00. New 
JX4Ds * 1000.00. STANDARD wiUlout motor *500.00. Used 
STANDARD K6 thrre-seater *1500.00. Used JN4Ds *400.00 and 
Ised Ko motors *250.00 and up. New K6 motors *1000.00. 

G. S. IRELAND 

CURTISS FLYING FIELD GARDEN CITY. N. Y. 

PARAGON PROPELLERS 

BETTER THAN EVER 
American Propeller & Mf’g. Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland 

THOMAS MORSE SCOUTS rv. 

YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY fS&rWl\hVc““'! 

Army Surplus Airplane* and Supplies 
Sundard Ji— -OXs. OXX5, and Ifispano 150 motored, *750. 
Curtiss JNaD — OXs motored, new and used. *400. Avto and 
Thomas Morse Scouts, new and used 

° r 5 °et»-^ ‘sundaVd? Curlhis ‘jN*. “0? C™‘u?k. 
PropAl-ra* parts 'dot^iinen^re'' V'' 4 | *"" l ( ta " u ek rudders. $4. 
ment. Resistal goggles. S3 ; special price larger order-. * hl1 '* 

...... I’riee List on Itcquert 

Marvin A. Northrop, aoo Builders Exchange. Minneapolis. Minn. 

Ansaldo — Oriole — Standard Owners ! 

I'.r' (-."'i'nu C" r ' Hi*so and Wright and all Necessities 

^ r >•’*•••• T *'° •*« 

Myioe instructions. JFrile. »i ire or phone. 

Earl K. Parker, 1339 Downing Street, Denver, Colo. 


Airplanes. Flying Boats, Motors and Supplies. Parts for JN«D 
Canuck. .1-1 Standard. OX5, OXX6 Hlspano and Liberty. Kire- 
workx: Spectacular Night Plane Display *48.: Flash Bombs, good 

ror day or night *4.: Hag Bombs *3.75; huge Smoko Trail *3 50 
Nnn'shatlerable Goggles: — NAK Wide-vision *4 85 or Jumbo *3 r 0 
U»d 2 *2* 4 N^w d Tihfi n *2’ 4 'XlUm^ * WN4D° or’j i 
Gauge *5. : Rotary' Map Case — Rotate as Trip Progresses *3 50 
Mo?orad U “ l^^am^V." HP 

7t« West Superior FLOYD J. LOGAN Cleveland. Oliio 


EVERYTHING FOR AIRCRAFT 

V .'tale or Nitrate Dope. gal.. $2.50. Resistal Goggles, pa 
I 0X5 Engine, in Fine Shape, *125.00. Spark Plugs, eat 


Ostergaard Aircraft 4269 N. Narragansett, Chicago 


AIRCRAFT COMPASS 


PIONEER. INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

CONTINUED 


JULY 1909 - 15 YEARS AGO 

Ulefiot mode first flight across the English Channel. ^ 

Today — Hamilton Propellers ore manufactured in quantities in the 
most complete and only exclusive propeller plant in America. 

Hamilton Aero Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wi#. 


HAROLD EVANS HARTNEY 

AVIATION CONSULTANT 

528 Transportation Building 
Washington. D. C. 


SPECIAL CLEAN-UP SALE 
CHOICE 

Jennie*. Comtek* und Slumlords. OXS and Hisso Motor* 
/Vires will he advanced fitly percent by Sprints. Wire now. 

SAN ANTONIO AIRWAYS, Inc. 

509 Navarro Sl San Antonio, Texas 


SOUTH FIELD 


i RINEHART WHELAN COMPANY. 1 


FOREIGN AIRPLANE ENGINES 







CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING I 


FOR SALE: Sport Kiinnau latest model 70-80 H.P. An- 
r,ani motor. New, in original crate. Reasonable. Box 314. 


Stub tooth gears for Liberty Motors. New, of the latest 
type, $76.00 a complete set. Immediate delivery from stock. 
Box 302, AVIATION 

New Gnome 110 motors, OX and OXX motors, props for 
all type* seaplane floats, M.F. spares, new OXX carburetors 
*10.00 each. Essington School of Aviation, Essington, Pa. 

PLY IN' COMPORT — Complete stork of leather coats, 
breeches, helmets, chamois and fur lined. Moccasins, boots, 
fur lined jrloves. Also goggles from $1.50 to $15.00. Air 
Transport Equipment. Long Island City, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Five passenger flying boat, 150 Hi--" Motor. 
Curtiss M.F.. bull natural finish, aeromariuc wings, spare 
tipper right and left and lower right wing sections. Ship has 
Imd thirty hours time and is in A-l condition. Price $1,250.00. 
Am building light plane and need the cash. J. A. Scruggs. 
C/o Pensacola Yacht Club, Pensacola, Florida. 


.1X411 Curtiss: excellent condition: exceptionally fine 

motor; ready to fly; some spares. Can arrange instruction. 
Price on request. P. O’. Box 061. Springfield. Ohio. 


Late model Farman Sport plane in excellent condition 
$1175.00 F.O.P.. Baltimore. Md. Cie Internationale Aeto- 
nautique. 120 Mosher Street. Baltimore. Md. 
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WACO S 

STANDARD J-l AIRPLANES 

The simple announcement of 
a new, still better 

WACO COMMERCIAL 

*- i? ATiSr 'is 

PLEASURE AIRPLANE 


for 

£ sa t 

1925 

j »£■££“ sr,sw.,!JsrJK,ras 

is of great importance 

ENGINES 

to aviation 


Watch for it 

We h.ve purchased .he U„ quen.i.y of S.end.rd j-l Alp, „d 

ADVANCE AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

STANDARD J. 1. AIRPLANE CO. 

' 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 


A few early volumes of 
AVIATION 

Anzani Aircraft Motors 

for sale at a reduced price 
for a limited time only. 

it 

W K have a limited number^ 
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GARDNER PI BUSHING CO.. INC. 

WALLACE KELLETT CO. INC. 

225 FOCRTH AVE_ NEW YORK 

All li D Hdiu Philn' , “ l r v,: * 
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used all over the world 


on more than 10,000 aircraft 


Fitted to the winners of the following events: Gordon Bennett Cup: Deutseh Cup. 1920, 1921, 
1922: Pulitzer Trophy, 1921: Circuit of Brescia; London Aerial Derby, 1922, 1923; the British 
Sj>eed Record; Grand Cup of Italy, 1921. 1922; Lamblin Cup, 1923, 1924; Zenith Cup, 1923, 
1924: Olympic Games Cup, Antwerp; Morane Challenge; Grand Prize of the Aero Club de l'Ouest 
( France) ; Grand Prize for Transport Planes (France), 1923, 1924: World Duration Record; 
World Speed over Distance Records (Airplanes and Seaplanes) ; World Altitude Record. 

For particulars apply to 


ETABLISSEMENTS LAMBLIN 


36, BOULEVARD BOURDON, 
NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE. FRANCE 


DOPES 

PIGMENTED DOPES 

VARNISHES ENAMELS 

»TITAN I NE> 

MADE BY 

TITANINE, Inc. 

UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 

Contractors to U. S. Government 


THE HIGHEST GRADE OF NEW 
FLYING BOATS 
OF HS2L TYPE ON THE MARKET 

with or without power plant, completely assembled ready 
for flight, or packed in boxes ready for shipment, at our 
Baltimore warehouse 
— Guaranteed 100% Complete — 

For purchaser of unassembled boats, liberal space for 
assembly will be allowed free of charge 

TF.RMS CAN BE ARRANGED 
Write Department E 
or 

come down and look them over 

AMERICAN AIRCRAFT INC. 

BOX 104, STATION F BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Speed and Efficiency 



THE NEW SWALLOW, ".-PLACE, OX.", COMMERCIAL SHIP 


NEW SWALLOW VICTORIES 

At Dayton 

First in the Efficiency Event of the Aviation Town and Country Club of Detroit Trophy 

"This victory was fully deserved and may be regarded as a public consecretion of the wonderful flying and load carry- 
ing qualities of this handsome ship ***** The take off flying and landing of the New Swallow mark an immense 
improvement over the OX5 er.gined, converted war designs — and a good many newer and more heavily engined ships. 
5 * * * * jt was truly a revelation to see how thoroughly the dangerous tricks so common to many airplanes can be 

S eliminated by a clever designer.” (AVIATION, October 13) 

| At Wichita 

First in both the “On to Wichita Race” and the Free-for-All Race for the Innes Trophy 

SWALLOW AIRPLANE MFG. COMPANY 

WICHITA, KANSAS 
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